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THE HUDSON RIVER, 



IV. 



THE farther we go the more 
we notice and delight in 
what we have already referred 
to : the absence of all oppres- 
siveness in the scenery. There 
is an indefinable element of 
gladness — a quickly- felt senti- 
ment of perfect tranquillity in 
the dense woods, with their 
copious skirts of ferns and 
grasses ; in the velvety knolls, 
so lustrous and luxuriant, and 
in the narrov/ lips of yellow 
sand, which the river kisses 
with a grateful murmur. Rus- 
kin in one of his works says : 
" It has always appeared to me 
that there was, even in healthy 
mountain-districts, a certain de- 
gree of inevitable melancholy ; 
nor could I ever escape from 
the feeling that here, where 
chiefly the beauty of God's 
working was manifested to 
men, warning was also given, 
and that to the full, of the en- 
during of his indignation against 
sin." 

But in the Highlands of the Hudson, the ** inevitable melan- 
choly " is not felt, and the feelings awakened are those of joy and 
hope. The toiler from the city finds no rebuke in the dizzy heights, 
no vague threatenings in darksome gorges, but an irresistible spirit 
of cheer in all things. 

Our interest and pleasure are accelerated as we advance, and 
our faint prose cannot convey a fair estimate of the culminating 
beauty of the scenery near West Point. This is our first stopping- 
place since we left Tarrytown, and, as the steamer slackens her 
speed, a large number of our fellow-travellers prepare to leave us. 
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West Point in summer is the 
theatre of an endless round of 
harmless dissipations. Distin- 
guished visitors. Congressmen, 
senators, and ambassadors, 
crowd in, and, with a tribe of 
less-noted people, fill to over- 
flow several fashionable hotels 
and boarding-houses. A very 
prominent element consists of 
young ladies, of course — how 
could dissipation be harmless 
_-^ without them ^ — and the life of 
;" the cadets at the Military Aca- 
■ '-''~ demy is enlivened with innume- 
rable picnics and evening par- 
ties. As we approach, the land- 
ing is crowded with persons and 
vehicles that have come to meet 
us. Bright parasols and dainty 
bonnets blossom in reflections 
- on the water, and peals of merry 

-% \ laughter ring in our ears. 

Love at the first sight is epi- 
demic at West Point in June 
and July. Tender-hearted 
damsels fresh from the board- 
ing-school, and ardent cadets, 
whose sober grey uniform is completely opposite to the warmth of 
their feelings, wander through the shady lanes, plighting everlast- 
ing troth, and quite forgetting the awful fact that a cruel fate may 
impend in papa and mamma. There are romantic nooks, arbours, 
grottos, and quiet lanes, overarched with intertwining foliage, all 
that a lover could desire. But of these more anon. For the pre- 
sent we must occupy ourselves with a sketch of the Militaiy Aca- 
demy, which in resources and results is not excelled by any similar 
institution in the world. 

The neighbouring country, for a distance of thirty by forty 
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square miles, was originally granted by Governor Fletcher, of 
New York, to Captain John Evans, of the Royal Artillery, and was 
known as Evans's Patent. Evans's patent was vacated by an act 
of the Provincial Legislature in 1699, and the heirs of the new pro- 
prietors of the land disposed of 2,105 acres to the United States 
in 1826. Until the War for Independence, says Lossing, to whom 
we must again acknowledge our indebtedness for many valuable 
historic facts, there appears to have been no dwelling or settler 
on the tract excepting such as was necessary to secure the pa- 
tent. But in May, 1775, it was resolved to establish a military 
post in the Highlands, and for- 
tifications were built at several 
points, including Forts Clinton and 
Montgomeiy. 

As we have already seen, these 
were of good service, and when 
the boom and chain stretching 
across the river above Peekskill 
were destroyed by Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, another contrivance of the 
same kind was placed at West 
Point. An additional fort w^as 
also built, and was called Fort Ar- 
nold, together with several exten- 
sive water-batteries. 

The garrison was successively 
commanded by McDougall, Heath, 
Howe, Arnold, and Knox. Gen- 
eral Knox remained in command 
until 1785, when he was appointed 
Secretary of War. In 1787-8 the 
redoubts were dismantled, the 
other buildings sold, and thus 
ended the occupation of West 
Point as a garrisoned post. 

The scheme of a training-school 
for soldiers had already been 
mooted in Congress, but it was 
not until 1812 that an act was 
passed authorising the establish- 
ment of the Military Academy on 
its present broad foundations, and 
since then there has been a steady 
improvement in its organisation 
and appointments. 

A picturesque road leads from 
the landing to the grounds, and, 
arrived there, visitors are allowed 
to ramble through the massive 
buildings and beautiful avenues at 
will. The Cadets' Barracks is the 
most imposing structure. It is of 
stone, castellated in the style of 
the ancient Tudors, and it con- 
tains 176 rooms, of which 136 are 
cadets' quarters. Each room is 
small, and very plainly furnished, 
the same principles being adopted 
here as at the Annapolis Naval 
Academy. No luxuries are per- 
mitted, and the students are trained 
to endure all the rigours of the ac- 
tive military life for which they are 
preparing. 

Two persons are assigned to 
each room, and the entire furniture consists of two iron bedsteads, 
chairs, tables, and a few other necessary articles. The cadet is 
not allowed to . have a waiter, a horse, or dog, but is required to 
make his own bed and keep his quarters tidy. He is aroused at 
five o'clock in the morning by the gun. At half-past five his room 
must be in order, bedding folded, and wash-bowl inverted. Woe 
betide him if he is dilatory ! He is visited by a superior, who 
reports his delinquency, or, as he would more vividly say, "skins " 
him. From half-past five until seven he is supposed to be occu- 
pied by studies, when twenty-five minutes are allowed him for 
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breakfast ; then half an hour for recreation, and then five hours for 
recitations, class-parades, and other duties. The time between 
noon and two P. M. is allowed for dinner and recreation. Work is 
over at four o'clock, and the rest of the day'^is occupied by amuse^ 
ments and dress-parades. Lights are extinguished in quarters at 
ten, and the embryo soldier is supposed to go to sleep. 

Sometimes he does so, and sometimes he does not. The wilder 
spirits are known to occasionally indulge, in what they call the 
" midnight hash.''' Stealing silently from their quarters, one by 
one, they assemble in the apartment of a comrade, darken the 

windows and light the gas. Meat, 
potatoes, pepper, salt, bread, and ■ 
butter, are mysteriously produced, 
and a hash is mixed in the wash- 
basin. A hidden gas-stove is 
brought out of the chimney, and 
the viands are cooked and eaten. 
If nothing disturbs, pipes and 
" flowing bowls " follow, but if the 
lightest footstep is heard, the 
guests decamp, leaving their host 
responsible for all the confusion. 

Many graduates will remember 
" Benny Havens O ! " to whose 
modest establishment outside the 
grounds they did once resort, 
much against the rules, for social 
beverages. Benny was the most 
noted character conriected with the 
school, and has been celebrated in 
some rhymes which are sung to 
the tune of the ** Wearing of the 
Green." O'Brien, the author, died 
in Florida. 

The class-rooms are located in a 
stone building three storeys high, 
and include a chemical laboratory, 
gymnasium, artillery model-room, 
mathematical model - room, pic- 
ture-gallery, and gallery of sculp- 
ture. The Mess Hall is another 
building of -beautiful proportions, 
one hundred and seventy feet in 
length and sixty-two in depth. 
There are also an observatoiy and 
library, which in style and ma- 
• terial resemble the barracks, and 
a little to the west of these is the 
chapel, which was built in 1836. 
It contains a fine painting over the 
chancel, and trophies taken from 
the British and the Mexicans. 
Upon the walls are several black- 
marble tablets, bearing the names 
in gilt letters of the generals of 
the Revolution. Benedict Arnold's, 
however, has only the words 

"Major-General , Born 

1740," with furrows in the stone, 
as if the inscription had been cut 
out. The Administration Build- 
ing, south of the chapel, contains 
the offices of the superintendent, 
treasurer, and others. 

Each step the visitor now takes 
will bring him into the presence of some interesting object. On a 
pleasant sward he will find several sections of the great chain 
which was thrown across the river on a boom. The' links are two 
and a quarter inches broad, and about two feet long. They sur- 
round the brass mortars which were taken from General Burgoyne 
at Saratoga. 

A winding road leads from Fort Putnam to the cemetery, which 
contains severaLexceedingly handsome monuments. Most notable 
is that erected by the cadets to their comrade, Vincent M. Lowe, 
who was killed by the accidental discharge of a cannon in 1817. 
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The names of several other deceased officers and cadets are in- 
scribed upon it, and it is known as the " Cadets' Monument." The 
remains of General Winfield Scott rest in a massive sarcophagus 
recently erected, not far from the graves of Brigadier-General 
" Bowers and General Robert Anderson. 

A short distance from " Officers' Row " is a bronze statue of 
General Sedgwick, on a granite pedestal, bearing the following in- 
scription : " Major-General JOHN Sedgwick, U. S. Volunteers, 
Colonel 4th Cavalry, U. S. Army, born Sept. 13, 181 3, killed in 
Battle at Spottsylvania, May 9, 1864, while in command of the 
Sixth Corps, Army of the Poto- 
mac. The Sixth Army Corps, in 
Loving Admiration of its Com- 
mander, dedicate this Statue to his 
Memory." And near by is an 
obelisk to the memory of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel E. W. Wood, who 
fell while leading a sortie from 
Fort Erie, in Canada, September, 
1814. 

The grounds are laid out with 
great taste, and you Irequently ar- 
rive at eminences, whence, from 
under the shade of leafy trees, you 
can gaze down upon the lovely 
hollow of the river. In the view 
northward from the artillery- 
ground, Cro'nest Mountain, cele- 
brated by Rodman Drake, is seen, 
flanked by several other magnifi- 
cent promontories, which echo 
and re-echo the thunder of the 
cannons. 

You must not miss seeing Flir- 
tation Walk or Kosciuszko's Gar- 
den. The former was happily 
named. It is a secluded path, 
overhung by trees and shrubbery, 
extending for some distance along 
the bank of the river. In the calm 
of the summer's evening it is one 
of the most romantic spots possi- 
ble, and is a favourite promenade 
with the cadets and their fair 
guests. Mr. Woodward, our ar- 
tist, sketched it on a moonlight 
night, and has succeeded in pre- 
serving the spirit of romance which 
attaches to it. 

The walk leads to another monu- 
ment, composed of a fluted column, 
surmounted by an eagle, and stand- 
ing on a pedestal with a cannon 
at each corner. It commemorates 
the bravery of a detachment of 
United States troops, under Major 
Francis L. Dade, in a battle with 
Seminole Indians in Florida, De- 
cember, 1835, when one hundred 
and five men, out of one hundred 
and eight in the command, were 
slaughtered, 

Kosciuszko's Garden is near the 
monument. If is said to have been 
the spot which the eminent Pole, 

who was intimately associated with West Point, sought in his hours 
of meditation. A fountain bubbles into a marble basin, fronting 
which are some picturesque rocks bearing Koscius'zko's name. 

Many happy days may be spent at W-est Point. The country for 
miles around abounds in picturesque -scenery of every kind — cas- 
cades rushing beneath arching leaves ; glens in primitive solitude ; 
mountains whose peaks are sentinels of the fairest landscapes, and 
winding brooks rimmed with fragile ferns and mosses. We have 
not attempted to give elaborate and detailed descriptions, for the 
reason that the artist's sketches are vivid, and better convey an idea 
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of the scenery to the reader. The changing effects of light and 
shadow, storm and calm, sunrise and sunset, are beyond the capa- 
city of other pen than a poet's. But this much we may say, that 
in all that gratifies a lover of Nature, whatever his mood may be, 
and in that sentiment of repose which is sometimes said to be of 
rare occurrence in America, the scenery around West Point is un- 
equalled. The sportsman, the fashionable idler, and the holiday 
tourist, and the poet, meet on common ground, and each finds the 
object that affords him amusement or inspiration. 

A boatman, at the landing, will ferry you for a small sum to 

Beverley Dock, on the eastern side 
of the river, which has already been 
mentioned as the scene of Arnold's 
escape, and thence you Can find 
your way to Indian Rock, a wild, 
crystal stream that flows down a 
neighbouring mountain-side, and 
forms a magnificent cascade. It 
is sheltered by abundant foliage, 
and where it plunges over the 
rocky edge it has a very romantic 
appearance. Here is a cool re- 
treat, where the tourist may bring 
his book, and read undisturbed for 
hours. 

Rowing back to West Point 
again, and ascending the hill to 
the plain on which the Academy 
buildings stand, you will see an 
eminence which is conspicuous 
from all parts of the Highlands. 
It commands a superb view of the 
surrounding countr)% including the 
Storm King, Cro'nest, and Break- 
neck Mountains ; the river shining 
like a vein of liquid silver ; New- 
burg Bay, and the Fish kill range. 
In Revolutionary times Fort Put- 
nam stood here, with guns that 
threatened the enemy on all points. 
It was the most important of the 
Highland fortifications, and was 
constructed by Colonel Rufus Put- 
nam, under the direction of Kosci- 
uszko. Standing five hundred feet 
above the river, on a hill so steep 
that a large body of men could 
not scale it, it was impregnable, 
and, with the several redoubts 
build on neighbouring hills, it 
formed the strongest fortress in 
possession of the Americans. A 
few mossy stones near the sally- 
port ; the casemates in which the 
patriots lodged — these are the only 
traces that remain of the former 
power of old Fort Putnam. Crowds 
of tourists occupy it on moonlight 
evenings and warm afternoons ; 
and it is not the hoarse challenge 
of the sentry or the measured beat 
of his feet that breaks the silence 
of the ruins. Light-hearted young- 
sters who never repine, but carry 
a laughing face everywhere, have 
chosen the spot as a favourite tr}^st, and a patch of soft grass that 
smothers the sound of your footsteps may bring you face to face 
with a loving couple, assiduously cultivating the most delicate of 
the arts of peace. 

Opposite to West Point, on the eastern bank, is the active village 
of Cold Spring, which is fifty-four miles from New York. Consti- 
tution Island, which lies abreast of it, was formerly heavily fortified, 
and afforded anchorage for one end of the great boom and chain. 
Cold Spring is a black spot on the beauty of the surrounding scene. 
It has several iron-founderies, the chimneys of which pour out 
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wreaths of smoke, and it was here that Major Parrott cast the 
celebrated guns which did such good service during the war of the 
rebellion. But, at night-time, when the furnaces glow in the dark- 



ness and throw myriad sparks towards the sky, it is weirdly pictu- 
resque, and supplies a cheerful colour to the ^iew. Night in the 
Highlands, indeed, is scarcely less lovely than the day. The river 
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breaks with the faintest murmur on the precipitous shore ; the walls 
of the mountains are an impenetrable blackness, against which the 
starry path overhead looks the more lustrous. Trembling echoes 



strike the hill-sides plaintively, as a great steamer cleaves her way up 
the stream, or a tow-boat, with a string of canal-boats in her wake, 
struggles against the tide ; while fleets of sailing-^vessels drift past. 



THE INFANT JESUS AND ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST. 



P. P. Rubens, Painter. 



AMONG the many pictures by ancient masters which formed 
the valuable collection of the late M. Aguado, the well-known 
Spanish banker of Paris, was this work, attributed to Rubens, and, 
very probably, rightly so ; but consulting Van Hasselt's " Histoire 
de P. P. Rubens," published at Brussels in 1840, which assumes 
to give an authentic catalogue of all the " pictures, sketches, de- 
signs, and vignettes" by the great Flemish painter, we find no 
allusion whatever to it. The omission, however, does not invali- 
date the authenticity of the work, which it is possible Van Hasselt 
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never heard of. «M." Aguado had accidentally met with it in Spain, • 
in some out-of-the-way place, where it had been buried for many 
years, and took it to France. The composition has in it all the 
characteristics of the painter to whom it is assigned : the group of 
children is brought forward with the exquisite feeling and playful- 
ness which Rubens always displayed in his representations of chil- 
dren. The Infant Jesus and the future prophet of the wilderness 
of Judea are accompanied by two winged cherubs, and the quartet 
appear to be enjoying themselves in a sort oi fete-champetre. 



